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Evelyn Howard or Mistaken Policy. A Domestic Tale. 


The tone of taste which has for some time pervaded society, and 
has been reflected in the pages of the modern novel, is strikingly ad- 
verse to the influence of that deep spirit of pathos, in which the 
poetic souls of our forefathers delighted to luxuriate. One of the 
most forcible features in modern fiction is the sort of repugnance 


which it displays to all the semblances of sensibility, and the air of 


burlesque and absurdity which it endeavours to cast around the more 
refined and romantic emotions of our nature. This species of covert 


ridicule might at first have sprung from the overwrought tension of 


these sensibilities, producing their own reaction, and thus forcing the 
feelings of men into the very reverse of their natural position. Novels 
unquestionably act as the mirrors of the times in which they are 
fabricated, and thus imaginative fiction has discarded from its pages 


those recognitions of metaphysical ontologies, which the fashion of 


the feelings, if we may be allowed the term, has agreed to banish and 
consider obsolete. ‘The endeavour to engross the reader has been, 
not by appealing to the sympathies, but to the compassions: not by 
striking on those chords which echo back the music of the soul, but 
by awakening the pity of the heart. Thus we now seldom or never 
meet with delineations of warring sensibilities, in which the ideal and 
spiritual are distinguished beyond the mundane and the corporeal ; 
the authors of the present day feel that they stand on firmer ground 
when they paint bodily agonies and material sufferings, the pangs of 
poverty, and the gnawings of hunger, knowing too that here every 
reader is a sy mpathizer, while in the other case the few and not the 
many could be brought into the pale of understanding. 

It seems to us that this fashion has reigned long enough, more espe- 
cially as it is one which humiliates fiction below the just dignity of its 
poetic throne. We know that we have had enough, and to spare, 
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of those morbid sensibilities, which are but as mockeries and quack- 
eries to the true, but we confess that we are not inclined to relinquish 
the genuine, because the fictitious has been so often palmed upon us 
as to fill us with disgust. Thus it is that we are charmed with a tale 
of real pathos, coming, as it does, like refreshing dew after so long a 
dearth. This appeal to the higher sympathies of our nature, by 
awakening us to a sense of their existence, puts us in the possession 
of an exalted pleasure, at the same time that it comes strengthened 
with all the charms of revived freshness and renewed novelty. 

* Evelyn Howard” is a tale of intense pathos. The heroine beautiful, 
natural, unadulterated, and sensitive, is just the being round whom 
both the heart and the imagination might delight to entwine them- 
selves. The interest of the whole narrative is concentrated in her. 
It is impossible for the feelings to separate themselves from her as she 
passes on from trial to trial, from sorrow to sorrow. At the com- 
mencement of the narrative we find her in that happy dawn of life 
over which no clouds have gathered, and which sees all things, as it 
passes on, in the light of its own sunshine. Presently the gloom 
lowers, and the bright gold becomes dim. ‘The heart saddens, the 
soul sickens, the spirit fails. The authoress has supported this ex- 
quisitely-drawn character with beautiful propriety. All else are sub- 
ordinate, yet helping to fill up the picture so as to throw her into 
stronger and richer light. The mother whose “ Mistaken Policy,” by 
weaving a Machiavelian web around her, induces so long a course of 
accumulating sorrows, and heart-rending trials—the brother, whose 
selfish recklessness adds reproach to sadness—the friend, whose heed- 
less guile involves her in unmerited suspicion-—the lover, whose stern 
and unbending worth can condescend so little to her sufferings, — all 
these fill up a picture singularly effective and soul-touching. 

“ Evelyn Howard” deserves to have the honour of dating a new era 
in imaginative literature. Its authoress has shaken off those shackles 
which fiction has been lately weaving for its own wearing, and has dared 
to feel as well as to think for herself. We take pleasure in marking the 
individuality of an author, since it is the best means of asserting o7?- 
ginality. Those who follow in a beaten track, both find and keep the 
read barren, for what blossom can bloom under the battering of a 
host of footprints. ‘“ Evelyn Howard” is not the mere novel of the 
day—not the impression of any passion. It is a beautiful transcript of 
the purest sensibilities of the heart. Those whose minds are yet un- 
seared by disappointments will, in perusing this work, feel an answer- 
ing glow of correspondent sympathy, and rejoice in feeling that their 
own innate perceptions are not so all unreal as commerce with the 
world had made them half suspect; whilst those who have already 
passed under the erasing pressure of the troubles of life will feel a 
glow of pleasure as they are sensible of the revival of their youthful 
visions under the influence of these magnetic pages. Those who love 
the good, admire the beautiful, feel interest in the stirring scenes of 
life, and excitement in its perpetual struggles and alternate hopes and 
fears, will find themselves amply gratified in the perusal of these 
volumes. 

We give a cup of worldliness filled to the brim in the following 
extract. 
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** Searcely a fortuight had elapsed, since Catherine cast behind her 
friends and kindred to unite her fortunes with him she loved; but that 
fortnight had strangely sobered the high spirit of the wild and thought. 
less girl. The bridal chaplet yet bound her brows, but the roses were 


faded. With more sorrow in her heart than she had ever dreamt of 


before, she sat in one of the smallest rooms of the Ship Hotel at Dover, 
listening for her husband's step, and when it came, far from going to wel- 
come him with the timid yet beaming tenderness, which marks the de- 
meanour of the young wife, she remained where she was, her tearful eyes 
fixed on the letter that lay before her.* * * The first intimation to 
Douglas that her fortune might be withheld, by destroying the delusion 
that she had been loved for herself alone, gave her the first knowledge of 
the meaning of ‘ bitterness of heart.’ 

With vindictive malice, Alexander Bruce, having first perilled his life 
to gratify his intemperate anger, made the certain loss of Catherine’s pro- 
perty a subject of open triumph; and Catherine, sure of her brother's 
opposition, had begun to feel her confidence that Mr. Sydney’s regard for 
her would withhold him from testifying disapprobation of her marriage, 
considerably shaken. 

* She wrote to him, and put forth her case with all the eloquence of 
which she was mistress ; but in vain: the answer had just arrived, and 
though far from unkind, it crushed entirely her ill-founded hopes. Wish- 
ing to break her disappointment gradually to Douglas, as soon as she 
heard his step, she hastily dried her eyes, and had just time to fold up 
the letter, and throw her handkerchief over it, when Douglas entered the 
room. It was evening, and more for cheerfulness than warmth, a fire 
burnt in the grate. Douglas sat down by the fire, and Catherine knelt 
on the footstool by his side. 

**¢]T have not seen you all day,’ murmured Catherine, with an accent 
of sorrow rather than reproach. ; 

*« « M‘Naughten and I have been engaged elsewhere, replied Douglas, 
coolly. 

«1 detest M‘Naughten,’ said Catherine, pettishly. ; 

“ € Very possibly” said Douglas, resuming the whistling which the pro- 
nunciation of those two words interrupted, and then proceeded to 
arrange his hair and cravat by the glass over the mantel-piece, ‘ That 
Pepys knows no more about cutting hair than an ass ; he has shorn my 
locks as completely as ever Samson's were, though I expressly told him 
not to cut the curls. He has so transformed me, that I no longer think I 
am my mother’s son, but changed at my birth, as was a transatlantic 
neighbour, who was so persuaded he was a changeling that he spent a 
whole life seeking bis original self. By-the-by, I forgot to say that 
M‘Naughten dines with us to-day.’ 

“ «Ts he always to be at our fireside ? Can you never dispense with 
his society ?’ asked Catherine. 

“ «Not easily ; for I find him both useful and agreeable. I suppose 
you have not yet heard from Mr. Sydney.’ 

““* Speak kindly to me, Douglas ; remember what I have forsaken 
for your sake—friends, wealth ——’ ; 

“€T hope not, or I shall find it difficult to testify my gratitude. I 
never asked you to forsake wealth for me—on the contrary ; but where is 
the letter? I see you have received one.’ 

“¢o not break my heart with unkindness, Douglas ; it is cruel to 
blame, for had I the wealth of India I would gladly resign it to you.’ 

‘Without replying, Douglas snatched the letter from her hand, and began 
to read, but had scarcely perused half-a-dozen lines when throwin it 
down with an exclamation that made her shudder, he paced the room like 


oue distracted. 
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‘ Affection, as well as a sense of duty, prompted Catherine to soothe 
and lull the violence she witnessed, and laying her hand gently on his 
arm, she said, in as cheerful a tone as she could assume— 

“Let us not be cast down; darkest clouds will sometimes pass over 
without breaking. People are not the less happy tor being less rich. I 
shall soon learn to be poor, if that is my fate ; and you will never hear 
me mourn departed luxuries. 

“* Away!’ said Douglas, roughly shaking her off; ‘you deceived 
me, and have consequently ruined yourself, and me also. Had you 
dealt with me fairly and candidly, as you ‘ought, and revealed the 
particulars of your uncle’s will, neither you nor I would have been placed 
in the situation in which we now stand.’ 

“<TIt appears that I have deceived myself,’ said Catherine, bitterly. 
‘1 neither suspected you of interested motives, nor believed my guardian 
could be inexorable. You said then that you loved me—say so again, 
Douglas; do not let me think you so base and cruel as to have lured me 
from a home where I was happy, from no other motive than to possess 
my gold. Say that you had other feelings—that you did not deceive me— 
and that I have not been the victim of cupidity.’ 

**My gold !’ repeated Douglas, with a laugh that congealed the blood 
in her heart—‘ my gold! Where is it? There seems little chance of 
handling that; but produce it, and I will tell you again that I love you.’ 

“* Heaven forgive you, Douglas,’ said the heart-stricken wife, and 
rushed out of the room.”’ 


A Visit to Italy in\841. By Mrs. Trotioprr, Author of “ Paris and 
the Parisians,” “ Vienna and the Austrians,” “ Domestic Manners 
of the Americans,” &c. 


We know of no author in modern days whose writings are so 
strongly imbued with the characteristics of their own constitution of 
mind as Mrs. Trollope. Her gaiety has a pervading influence, her 
cheerfulness is so open, so hearty, so unaffected, so natural, and so 
honest, that we feel at once an exhilarating sympathy on the first 
opening of her pages. In short, we are sensible of a sort of sunshine 
over us, and a corresponding gladdening of the spirits, which at once 
prepares and predisposes us for enjoyment. 

This faculty of cheering the mind of a reader at the outset of a 
work is almost peculiar to Mrs. Trollope, and in happy contradistine- 
tion to the involuntary usage of the generality of authors, who 
usually unwittingly and impolitically contrive to commence their 
tomes as heavily and dre sarily as may be, trusting to an increas- 
ing interest to carry them successfully through ; and it is in this 
hopefulness that we usually accompany them on their way in the 
every-day expec tation that things will mend. If this disadvantage be 
not their fault itis at least their misfortune ; but it is one from which 
Mrs. Trollope is happily exempt. She commences her work, as she 
seems to have done the tour of which it is the recital, cheerily and 
ardently. With her son for her companion, she leaves our little foggy 
island, and trav ersinvg sunny aad classic ltaly, returns with two hand- 
some volumes, in which she has hived the honey of her wanderings. 

Paris is the starting point from which Mrs. ‘Trollope commences 
her records. Lyons reminded her of New York, the Khone and the 
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Sadne, which enclose the principal part of the old city, answering to 
the north and east rivers which traverse the point of the Manhattan 
island, on which stands the modern transatlantic city; while crossing 
Savoy and approaching the mountain barrier of Italy, Mrs. Trollope 
manifests an increasing exhilaration of spirits. Chambéry, the little 
rustic looking capital, the Guieres dashing and foaming along, the 
striking and varied scenery of rocks, waterfalls, and woodlands, the 
passage de la Chaille, the Chemin de la Grote, all contribute their 
varied interest. At Turin our travellers paused to investigate all that 
seemed to them attractive: visited its galleries, its theatres, its mu- 
seus, its hospitals, gymnasium, and di Valentino; from thence over 
the plain of Marengo to Genoa the superb, which Mrs. Trollope calls 
“a glittering jewel of a city,” and here again all that has helped to 
celebrate the place did she visit: but more especially experiencing 
pleasurable admiration when contemplating the various aspects of the 
city from different points, viewing it from land and from sea, admiring 
its lonely loftiness, and its extraordinary grandeur of position: ad- 
miring too the children in their Murillo-tinted rags as they helped to 
animate the prospect, and visiting the home of the poet-peer ere he 
departed on his fatal Greek expedition. From Genoa our travellers 
passed on to Pisa, with its leaning tower, its paintings and its palaces, 
and on again to Florence, the fair ‘Tuscan capital,so rich in living beauty 


and in undying recollections. And here Mrs. Tro!lope lingers long if 


we reckon time by quantity, for we have two hundred pages bestowed 
upon it, but they are two hundred pages of highly interesting matter. 
Numerous delightful excursions, and explorations of every spot of in- 
terest within the reach of her adventurous spirit, expeditions to 
Vallambrosa and Camaldoli, clamberings among the mountains, so- 
journings with monks and convent fare, minglings among the Florence 
fashionables, visits to the songstress Catalani, races, fetes and proces- 
sions,—all make this stay at Florence a most festival-like affair indeed. 
Lucca, Bologna, Ferrara, give place to Venice, and Venice produces 
enjoyment so ecstatic, that, somewhat contrary to her wont, Mrs. 
Trollope goes off into poetry. Swimming in a gondola among its still 
lagunes, she perfectly revels in this “ex-earthly” paradise ; but 
as even paradise was lost, so was she at length obliged to yield 
up its possession, and pass on to the investigation of Vicenza, Verona, 
Modena, Terni, and august Rome. Our limits do not permit us to 
pause with her at these places, nor to follow her to Naples, Baie, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. It is the freshness of feeling, and the 
unaffected spirits with which Mrs. Trollope has seen and described, 
that is her greatest charm. An infectious cheerfulness spreads itselt 
through every page, and we rise from the perusal of the work with 
freshened impressions of the beautiful and the true, and with the 
gladness of exhilarated, but not over-excited spirits. There may be 
less of that piquant spirit which animated her late work of the 
“Blue Belles of England,” and but little of that poignant satire 
which seemed almost too exuberant for necessary restraint in that 
production, which perhaps of all Mrs. Trollope’s numerous writings 
is the most eccentric, the most animated, and the most powerful ; 
but as the one assumes the liberty of fiction, and the last is under 
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the restraint of veracity, each is benefited by its own individual cha- 
racteristic. It will be readily acknowledged that no circuit of wan- 
derings could have carried a traveller through scenes and cities pos- 
sessed of so deep an interest as this which Mrs. Trollope has chosen 
and trodden; and we conclude with assenting to her own sentiment, 
“They do not err who say that unless you would leave the world 
without seeing all that is most interesting in it, you must visit Italy.” 
We transcribe a sketch of the Jtalian Misericordia, 


‘* This admirable and most profoundly Christian confraternity, is said 
to have been first formed in that fatal year, the date of which Boccaccio 
thus solemuly gives: ‘ Erano gli anni della fruttifera Incarnazeone del 
Figliuolo di Dio al numero pervenuti di mille trecento quarant’ otto ;’— 
which, as all the world knows, was that of the frightful visitation of the 
Plague at Florence. Then it was when man fled from man, and, more 
horrible and stranger still, when woman ceased to watch and soothe 
her dying fellow-creatures—then it was that a small society of brave and 
holy men associated themselves together by a vow, that they would fear- 
lessly go wherever suffering called them. Such however was the hor- 
ror of infection throughout the city, that no persons known to be thus 
exposing themselves to the dangers of it, would have been permitted free 
entrance anywhere; and for that reason, or it might have been, I think, 
for the still holier one of not letting themselves be known as the per- 
formers of the good deeds thus done, this truly holy brotherhood enve- 
loped themselves in the dress which they still wear, the black folds of which 
cover the wearer from the top of the head to the ground, andmost effectual- 
ly prevent them being recognized, no aperture being left, save small holes 
for the eyes and mouth. ‘The society, thus nobly created, separated not 
when the horrible visitation which first brought it together passed away ; 
but, on the contrary, has become one of the most marked, as it is one of 
the most noble, features of the Tuscan states, and is now extremely nu- 
merous. The number is, indeed, unlimited, and contains persons from 
all parts of the country, closely bound together by one common faith and 
one common tie,—but that tie so secret and mysterious, that many of 
the members live and die without knowing who or how many are united 
with them. Yet can they, like freemasons, make themselves known to 
each other when they meet, should such recognition be necessary, by se- 
cret signs and words known alike to all, but known to themselves alone. 
These men, including in their numbers many of the very highest rank, 
(among which Princes, and even Popes, have been numbered, ) are bound 
by a solemn oath to hold themselves ready, whenever called upon, either 
by night or by day, to go to the aid of any who may want them, whether 
suffering from sickness or from accident. Nay, if an individual be as- 
saulted by an assassin in the streets, no brother of the Misericordia can 
pass within reach of knowing it, without being bound to hasten to his 
succour. Secret as are the laws by which they regulate themselves, or 
rather the manner in which these admirable laws are put in practice, no 
society can be more regularly organized. A certain number of the bre- 
thren are selected from the whole body, as directors, of which ten are 
bishops, and twenty unbeueficed priests...And from among the laity they 
select a certain number of nobles, and double the number of plebeians ; 
from among these, twelve are chosen every four months to officiate, six 
called captains and six counsellors. To these are added a hundred and 
five of the brethren called giornant:, seven of whom hold themselves cou- 
stantly in readiness to attend any special summons, or to obey the sound 
of the bell by which they are frequently called. But this is only for the 
ordinary wants of each day ; any extraordinary necessity is provided for 
promptly and readily by extraordinary aid. Another portion of the so- 
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ciety is bound to collect the charitable contributions of the public b 
personal applications, which, be it observed, are never refused. The 
smallest offering may suffice, but something is always given whenever a 
masked and shrouded brother of the Misericordia asks for it. ‘There is 
something queer in the idea that one might be asked for a paul any day by 
a sovereign prince, if one happened to be met in the street by one of 
these mysterious-looking unknown. 1 wonder whether any one was ever 
curious enough to guess at an eye-beam, or at air and gait? ... All 
joking apart, however, I do truly believe that no human institution ever 
commanded more deep-felt and universal reverence... Nor does the obvious 
conjecture of its being probable, in a Catholic country, that such a society 
may be entered by the rich and noble for a limited time (which is a sti- 
pulation permitted,) as an act of penance, in any degree lessen the respect 
which it is calculated to inspire.” 





Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore, during the years 1839, 
1840, and 1841; with an Account of Truxillo, and the adjacent 
Islands of Bonacca and Roatan. By Tuomas Youna. 


The contents of this unassuming little volume would have war- 
ranted a far more imposing presentation style of introduction to the 
world. Had it been ushered into public presence in a larger type, 
more ample page, wider margin, thicker paper, and with a quantum 
sufficit of gilding and embossing on its outside, thus presenting a more 
voluminous whole, the volume might at once have taken its place 
among those attractive-looking editions of modern travel which are 
now so rapidly accumulating in our libraries, brought from east, west, 
north, and south, and every divisional quarter of the compass, and 
which meet at once with ready welcome and eager perusal. We 
could almost have wished, for its own sake, that it had possessed these 
visual advantages ; for we think so well of its deserts, that we regret 
that it may suffer from the lack of these adventitious advantages. 
Its honest, sound, and sober sense, and its manly straightforwardness 
and simplicity, entitle it undoubtedly to our best attention. 

In these days, when the tide of emigration seems first to turn to 
one point, and then to another, sound information from any of its 
quarters must be accounted valuable. ‘The fatal mistakes which have 
arisen in these selections have involved in irremediable ruin the for- 
tunes and the lives of too many of our unhappy countrymen. The 
disappointment of heart, the desolation of hopes, and the prostration 
of spirit, which have followed on rash and uninstructed emigration, 
make humanity shudder. Men who have adventured their all of 
worldly wealth, most usually with a drooping wife and many helpless 
children, embark on board some comfortless vessel, too poor to buy the 
luxuries which help to soften the disagreeablenesses of a sea-voyage, 
and endure a thousand privations in the hope of finding a paradise at 
the end, yet, when that end is gained, discover that the watery prison 
from which they have escaped was a home of comfort in comparison 
with the dreary solitudes on which they are cast to be benighted. 

Most truly valuable, then, are such works as give us honest reports 
of all the localities of emigration, and such this account of the “ o8- 
quito Shores of Truxillo, and of the islands of Bonacca and Roatan 
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appears tode. Mr. Young was officially sent out by the British Centra! 
American Land Company, as deputy superintendent, with a tew 
others, to the Mosquito shore, to form a settlement at Black River, 
about eighty miles from the Central American port of Truxillo, in the 
state of Honduras, one of the objects in contemplation being to es- 
tablish such friendly relations with the people around as might faci- 
litate the opening of trade in the interior, for the disposal and barter 
of British goods. ‘The vessel was bound to Cape Gracias 4 Dios, 
that point of land which first blessed the longing eyes of Columbus, 
and received its name from his gratitude. Here our voyagers at 
length arrived, after suffering through a most disastrous voyage, and 
were most favourably received by the king of the Mosquito nation, 
Robert Charles Frederic. 


*“A few days after our arrival, the king, accompanied by a number of 
people called soldiers and quarter-masters, came in pitpans, from his re- 
sidence at Wasla, which is about seven days’ travel up the Wanks piver. 

“On being presented, and delivering our credentials and gifts, he ap- 
peared highly delighted, and taking each of us by the hand in turn, said 
slowly and distinctly, ‘ You are my very good friend.’ The king looked 
remarkably well, he was dressed in the uniform of a post captain in the 
British navy, and his deportment was very quiet and reserved, though he 
seemed amused when any favourite subject was started; altogether he 
made a most favourable impression. The king is extremely liberal, and 
made us a present of some young bulls. He seems much attached to 
the English, as do all the natives. During the life time of the late king, 
George Frederic, any Englishman could traverse from one end of the 
country to the other, without the expense of a yard of cloth, for the 
king's orders to all were to feed and lodge them, and provide them with 
horses if they were wanted, Nearly all the old chiefs who used to adopt 
that custom are now dead, the younger ones being more mercenary, 
though there are some honourable exceptions.” 


Mr. Young, throughout the whole of his narrative, dwells strongly 
on the feeling of friendly devotedness which pervades the population 
of the Mosquito Shore towards the English, and which is placed in 
strong opposition to their hatred of the Spanish name. Throughout 
all their toils and travels, they appear to have adhered to our country- 
men with faithful zeal, and the character which he paints of them 
is singularly honourable and pleasing. 


* The Mosquito men have, from time immemorial, been noted for cou- 
rage and activity, and with good leaders, there is no doubt, would act as 
bravely as they did when following the old English buccaniers. In reading 
many of the stories related of those desperadoes, we find that the Mos- 
quito Indians were always their faithful allies and friends, following them 
with invincible fortitude in their attacks against the Spaniards, acting as 
ruides, wood-cutters, hunters, and fishers ; indeed, without such‘assistance, 
the buccaniers would often have fared badly enough. Through a long series 
of years, the same love which prompted their fathers to assist one set o! 
Englishmen, induced their sons to serve another; and thus it is now, 
though certainly in a less degree, that the Mosquitians love and respect 
an Englishman, but dislike a Spaniard ; and they have a term of contempt 
which they invariably use when speaking of the latter, namely, Little 
Breeches, because the calzones of the lower class of Spaniards only reach 
to the knees.” 
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The assumption by the natives of English names has something 
comic in the compliment. “ On my asking any of them,” says Mr. 
Young, “ What is your name? they, with indescribable importance, 
would reply, ‘Mister Admiral Rodney,’ ‘Mister Colonel Pablo,’ 
Mister Lord Nelson,’ Mister Jim Strapp ;’” and not only in this, but 
in every other instance, proving their devoted admiration to every- 
thing that was English. Nay, King Robert Charles Frederic ~arried 
this imitative spirit so far as even to hang one of his subjects after 
the English fashion—justly, however, it must be owned. 

Mr. Young has manifested a degree of candour which, in truth, en- 
hances the whole value of the work. He is not holding up bugbears 
to prevent the over population of the home country from seeking that 
supply for their natural wants which seems so lavishly offered to them 
in the plenitudes of unappropriated tracts of fertile produce ; but he 
strenuously offers such advice as may prevent a rash encounter of 
sorrowful difficulties, such as can alone issue in melancholy misery. 
Me has himself suffered, and from his own bitter experience would 
warn others from similar hazards. Not that he would deter, but 
merely offer prudent counsel. Success is not a thing of necessity, 
but the result of careful endeavour. We sincerely wish that all emi- 
grants had as honest an adviser. 

‘To the general reader the werk abounds in sensibly selected infor- 
mation. The history, the habits, the superstitions, the character of 
the people, the natural productions of the country, its social features, 
its amount of civilization, its manufacturing acquirements, with the 
various crowd of new aspects which may strike the eye of a stranger, 
or occupy an inquiring mind, all rapidly succeed each other in these 
pages. We make room for a brief history of this interesting people. 


* The inhabitants of the Mosquito Shore are divided into three distinct 
classes ; the origin of one class, the Sambos, is involved in obscurity. 
The Sambos, or Mosquitians, inhabit the sea coast, and the savannas in- 
land, as far west as Black River. The aboriginal Indians are divided into 
many different tribes, and reside in the interior. The Caribs also dwell 
on the sea coast, their first town, Cape Town, being a few miles to the 
westward of Black River. Each class is governed by their own appointed 
chiefs, such as generals, admirals, colonels, and captains, the king having 
full power and dominion over the whole. The Sambos are supposed to 
be descendants of the aboriginal Indians and negros from the Sambo 
country, from the circumstance of a slave ship having been wrecked many 
years ago, from which several negros escaped, and, intermarrying with 
the Indians, became very numerous and warlike, and have always main- 
tained their liberty and independence ; and it is an undoubted fact, that 
they never submitted to any other authority than that of the English, for 
whom they have always entertained great affection. 

“ The difference between the Sambos and the Indians is very striking : 
the Sambos are of all shades, from the copper colour of the Indian, to the 
dark hue of the negro, their hair being more or less woolly, the nearer 
they approach the latter. Their beardless countenances, which they 
seem greatly to value, are remarkable. They are in general well pro- 
portioned aud active, and are more capable of euduring privations than 
undergoing the fatigue of hard Jabour. Their features are regular and 
pleasing, and their complexions and skin much improved, in their ideas, 
by the constant and liberal use of hone and other oils, with which they 
rub themselves. They ornament their faces by laying on large daubs of 
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red or black paint. They have various sorts of vegetable dyes, such as 
coopene, howlaler, tomarin, &c. Their fondness for liquor is excessive, 
and from this they suffer great calamities, for having once began to drink 
their mushla, (when the English fire-water, which they prefer, cannot be 
got,) they go on till they fall down in a helpless state of intoxication, and 
lie exposed to the heavy dews or pouring rain; their bodies are wasted 


by fearful disorders, which eventu: ally carry them off; this is one cause of 


the gradual decrease of the population. The few w ho abstain from the 


use of spirituous liquors and mushla, reap their reward in a long life of 


health and vigour. 

* They do not appear to have any idea of a Supreme Being, but many 
who at various times have been to Balize, know the meaning of God. and 
often say, ‘ Please God, so and so;’ or if they wish to be implicitly be- 
lieved, the *y will grave ly shy, ‘ God swear. The y have belief in an evil 
spirit, w hom the ‘'y term ‘Oulasser, and of whom they are in much fear, and 
after sun-set a Sambo will not venture out alone, lest the Oulasser should 

carry himaway. I have repeatedly spoken to them on the subject ; their 
re ply is always the si ame, ‘You christian, Debil praid—me no christian 
Debil must do me bad :’ and their ideas do not at all alter, even if the y 
have been in the employ of the English for years. They have also mune hh 
dread of a water ghost, whom they call Leewire.” 


The Botanical Looker-out among the Wild Flowers of the Fields, 
Woods, and Mountains, of England and Wales ; forming a familiar 
Monthly Guide for the Collecting Botanist. Interspersed with Pie- 
torial Glances, Botaniz ing Incidents, and notices of many Remark- 
able Localities of the Rarer and most Interesting English and Welsh 
Plants. By Evwin Lees, F.LS., Fellow of the Botanical Society 
of Edinburgh, of the Botanical Society of London, etc., formerly 
Honorary Curator of the Worcestershire Natural History Society. 


A certain degree of enthusiasm is essential to success in every 
pursuit: itis the breeze which fills the sails of the vessel, and car- 
ries her triumphantly along, while poor patient plodding industry toils 
at the oars like a galley slave, and ;does not make one half the way. 
It is a pleasant thing thus to be wafted gaily on without the sense 
of fatigue or the exhaustion of labour, and this is the utilitarian 
quality of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lees possesses just so much of this energizing influence as to 
make him ‘think all labour light in the prosecution of his favourite 
study ; and while thus struggling up some mountain’s height, or explor- 
ing some ravine’s depth, to feel the reward more than commensurate to 
the pains. We know the pleasure-conferring power of this zest too 
well to diminish it by a single iota; and we “feel too that though to 
unexcited spirits the rew ard may seem to be inadequate to the toil, 
yet we also feel that Mr. Lees is treading in a pathway of nature 
which is leading to nature’s God, and that a ‘single step in such a path 
may not only justity his enthusiasm, but shame our apathy. We con- 
sider it a pleasing and an amiable plan, that of thus collecting into 
months the various blossomings of our mother earth; but we “think 
that, as it is difficult to pause in any path which we have once heartily 
entered on, the views which have opened out to our author, are in 
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truth, finer than those which he at first set out to seek. From 
descriptions of the individual branch or blossom, Mr. Lees has warmed 
into expatiations of those vistas of natural beauty and majestic 
scenery which have burst upon him as he traversed the locales of 
his favourite flowers, and hence we have nature painted in many 
scenes of admirable sweetness and loveliness, with real feeling and 
artistical skill. We consider this a great advantage to this work, 
which else we should have proncunced somewhat wanting in sufti- 
ciency of subject, taking its dimensions into account, since its amount 
of actual information might have been contained in less than a moiety 
of its pages. The auxiliaries to the leading subject, however, so add 
to its interest, that the work becomes one of pleasure as much as of 
instruction, and will be found agreeable to the gencral reader, as well 
as useful to the botanist. 
The constitution of the nettle is here well explained. 


** But enough for the present of docks, plantains, tares, vetches, dar 
nel, and other * furrow weeds, though we cannot entirely omit allusions 
to the well-known Stinging Nettle (Urtica dioica). This is one of those 
common and rough-looking plants generally disregarded as unworthy of 
notice; so that even the late Professor Martin remarks, that ‘ such wule 
gar ill-humoured plants may forgive your passing them by.’ But how. 
ever dissightly the splenetic nettle may appezr, and however unpleasant 
the contact with it may be, it is to be remembered that upwards of fifty 
species of insects, including a great number of caterpillars, derive their 
eitire sustenance from this apparently useless plant; and as these insects 
in their turn provide for a variety of birds, and send forth numerous 
brilliant butterflies to adorn the face of nature, it is absolutely necessary 
that the plant they feed on should be able to afford them ample protec- 
tion, and surround them with a castle of defence.—‘ Watth the beauteous 
Vanessa Atalanta butterfly, lovely as the rose over which she flutters— 
see her sporting in the balmy air as if she had derived her origin from 
heaven, and was returning thither. But when she has to provide for her 
future progeny, does she deposit her eggs on the brilliant flowers wher 
she spent her bridal?—No! she retires to the nettles, and there safely 
leaves the infant embryo of a future race secure amidst the armature of 
the wrtice. Thus a host of insects are sustained by an apparently useless 
weed, which is itself kept within due bounds by the caterpillars that feed 
upon it.” The economy of the Nettle, then, merits ihe closest investiga- 
tion. Its stings as they are called, are extremely curious, and there is a 
striking analogy between them and the fangs of poisonous serpents. In 
both cases the wounding instrument is hollow, and conveys the poison 
by a channel from the secreting gland to the wound. In the serpent, in- 
deed, the channel does not run to the point of the fang, but opens at some 
distance behind it; while in the Nettle the perforation extends through 
the very point. A microscope of moderate power will show the stings to 
be highly polished and exquisitely pointed transparent sete, furnished at 
their base with a kind of bulb, cellular and spongy within, in which the 
acrid poison is contained. Thus, when the point of the sting comes in 
contact with any object, its base is pressed down upon the spongy pedes- 
tal, the venom instantaneously darts up the tube, and pours its contents 
upon the unwary assailant. This ‘ points a moral’ not unworthy of no- 
tice. Touch the nettle ever so gently, it stings with its usual acrimony ; 
but grasp it stoutly, and no injury is sustained. Act upon the same prin- 
ple with the nettles of life, and ail petty annoyance will lose their power 


of mischief.” 
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Friendship’s Offering ; and Winter's Wreath: a Christinas and New 
Year's Present for 1843. 


This pretty little volume is the first of its class in the field, and 
having from its earliest appearance been a deserved favourite, we 
should be sorry not to give it a real and ready welcome. These ele- 
gant mementos of friendship are not only grateful tributes to the feel- 
ings at the time of presentation, but deserve their place on the 
shelv es of the library or boudoir, as a sort of annual register of friend- 
ship, thus pleasingly and gracefully commemorating its own existence 
from year to year, and marking a sort of date to the heart as well as 
to the eye in the accumulation of exquisite little volumes. Regard- 
ing them then in this light, not so much as tasteful offerings for the 
existing moment, but as enduring pledges of affection, we should the 
more regret any diminution in the talent or spirit of their production. 
Among “the contributors to the present volume we find new names 
rather than old favourites, with the exception of Major Calder Camp- 
bell and of J. R., of Christ Church, Oxford, whose poetical merit has 
already obtained its due recognition. We profess to be the last to 
wish to exclude the candidates for public favour from a fair arena, 
but we think it prejudicial to a work that it should be wholly engrossed 
by them. We should have been glad, too, to have seen a more lively 
and vivacious spirit in the book; but this is matter of taste rather 
than of judgment, and if our own inclination leans and leads to a 
more cheerful tone of literature, we would not count it as demerit in 
those who are not with us. The talents of the present editor need 
no eulogy, and if we make objection to the philosophy of his “ Beetle 
Worshipper,’ we offer none to its poetry: for his preface, we think it 
too candid for good policy, since we count it somewhat unwise to 
dwell upon disappointments which might befal the most careful and 
prudent of editors, and the merit of the many present illustrations 
would have been better pointed out than the loss of the one missing. 
Of these plates the Castle of Amboise, engraved by Goodall from a 
drawing by the author of the Poem, who, while thus evidencing his 
double talent, could at the same time best depict what he had himself 
imagined, appears prominently conspicuous for its poetical power. 
The moon shedding its meridian flood of light on the winding conti- 
nuity of river ina point of the horizon far below the site of the castle 
pile, seems to raise it nto an aspect of prominent vastness, which ts 
strikingly impressive. ‘The Anxious Wife” is a sweetly expressive 
delineation of pure w sani tenderness, and in strong contrast with 
this the “ Beetle Worshippers” stands out a powerful and energetic de- 
lineation of beauty and devotion most forcibly expressed : these, with 
some sweet poetry scattered through the volume, are amply sufficient 
to stamp its merit, and to give it a right to take its place on the 

same library shelf with its elegant and talented predecessors. 
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The Miscellaneous Poems and Essays of Rowert Bigssy, ALTE, 
LLD., PRS. FS.A.. Membre Honoraire de la Societe Fran- 
gaise de Statistique Universelle; Honorary Member of the Anti- 
quarian Society of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, ete. ete. 


These poems and essays bear the stamp of mind of a classical 
scholar, and an ardent lover of nature. They are the relaxation of 
the intervals of graver literary occupations, and the refined relief from 
the pressure of heavier studies and deeper absorption of faculties. 
Some idea may be formed of the vigour of those mental powers which 
could resort to the production of such a work as the present by way 
of relaxation, when we take into consideration that the amount of 
thought and effort comyrised within it would to most men have ap- 
peared no ordinary task, and would have been accounted a labour in 
itself rather than a relaxation. The poem entitled “ Repton; or, 
Hours of Rural Solitude,’ took its rise from a visit of the author to 
the scenes of his childhood, and the consequent reawakening of all 
those youthful feelings which come back to the spirit like strains of 
remembered poetry. These our author has caught in all their fresh- 
ness, and transferred to his pages, which are redolent of warm feeling 
and love of nature in all her unadulterated simplicity and charmful 
beauty. ‘There is in truth so exquisite a commingling and association 
between the myriad aspects of natural light and loveliness and the 
emanations of the soul and spirit, that their assimilation at once 
bespeaks an union pre-ordained and divine. Bodily blindness has its 
parallel in mental obscurity of vision, while the poet’s great distinc- 
tion is the glory of this double sight. This stamp is on our author's 
pages. Images of natural beauty crowd into his text, while he has 
indulged in a sweet fancifulness in those ballad episodes which he has 
freely introduced, and of which there is not one too many. The fol- 
lowing is full of that happy gladness in which a poet's soul should 
revel. It is an address to the sun, “in tones responsive to its own 


bright joy.” 


“Oh! glorious to the fair, green earth 
Is the Sun in its noontide power ; 

He lights up her mountain halls in mirth, 
And gladdens each forest bower. 

The sea his wide-stretched mirror is, 
And he laughs at his dancing rays, 

As they sport, in the pride of their purple bliss, 
O’er Ocean’s foam-clad ways. 

Then let others boast of the mimic Moon, 
With her feeble and borrowed light ; 

But I will sing of the mid-day Sun, 
Full-robed in his splendour bright! 


The night’s pale host in his rays are lost, 

And the chilly moonbeams die ;— 
Oh! he sitteth alone, like a king on his throne, 
And filleth the boundless sky! 
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The lord of all bright things is he, 
From the rainbow’s fleeting pride, 
To the comets which trace their fiery race 
Through the realms of Creation wide. 
Then let others praise the moon’s dull rays, 
Or the dim stars’ twinkling light ; 
But I will sing of the giant Sun, 
In the strength of his wondrous might! 
Oh! the sweetest joys which our bliss bespeak, 
Through his generous care we prove ; 
He plants the rich rose in the virgin’s cheek, 
And moves her young heart to love ! 
He ripens the stores of the vintage bowers,— 
Then blest be his beam divine ! 
For love gilds the flow of life’s darkest hours, 
And the brightest are cheered by wine! 
Then let others boast of the starry host, 
Or the dim-robed Queen of Night ; 
But I will sing of the Day’s proud King, 
In the blaze of his glory bright!” 


Among the essays we have been pleased with the idea of a national 
museum of personal relics which our author has broached, to be com- 
bined with the portraits and statues of illustrious characters. To 
this plan he attaches great usefulness as well as interest, imagining 
that it might contain sparks of grandeur that would ignite in many 
a mind, and blaze into greatness. Among the accredited relics which 
would adorn such a gallery he instances the following list, with 
which we close our notice. 


“ Amongst the more important and well-authenticated memorials pre- 
served in the halls and cabinets of the nobility and gentry, and in our 
Royal and Public collections, may be enumerated the sword of that great 
and wise monarch, Edward the Third, reposing in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and the armour of his illustrious son, the Black Prince, lately 
retained in the King’s Guard Chamber. ‘The sword of Henry Hotspur, 
Lord Percy, who was killed in the battle of Shrewsbury, fighting against 
King Henry the Fourth, is preserved at Petworth, while that of the im- 
mortal Wallace remains at Dumbarton Castle. The armour of Sir 
Philip Sidney is shown at Warwick Castle ; and at Buckland Abbey are 
the sword and shield, and other relics of the famous Sir Francis Drake, 
whose astrolabe, presented by myself to His late Majesty, is established 
at Greenwich Hospital. At the Heralds’ College, London, may be seen 
the dagger of the gallant and unfortunate James the Fourth of Scotland ; 
the crozier of the celebrated William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, appears in the chapel of New College, Oxford; and in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum are deposited various interesting relics of different periods. 
We learn from Granger, that the Duchess of Monmouth had a lock of 
Lady Jane Grey’s hair, which ‘ looked as if it had been powdered with 
gold dust.’ He also informs us that the Duchess of Portland had a pear! 
taken out of the ring of Charles the First’sear. The late Sir George 
Bromley possessed a ring containing a lock of that monarch’s hair. 
The sword or dagger with which Sir William Walworth wounded Wat 
Tyler in the presence of King Richard the Second, in Smithfield, is still 
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extant at Fishmongers’ Hall, the worthy knight having been a member 
of that worshipful fraternity. ‘To come down to later times, it may be 
noticed, that the refracting telescope invented by the immortal Newton, 
the tube of which is constructed out of the cover of an eld book, is 
preserved with great veneration by the Royal Society. I might add va- 
rious other relics of different kinds, such as the sceptre of Mary Queen 
ot Scots, discovered afew years since in Loch Leven; the tobacco- 
box and pipes of Sir Walter Raleigh, in the collection of the late Mr. 
Thoresby of Leeds ; the celebrated ring given by Queen Elizabeth to her 
favourite Essex, still in the custody of one of his lineal descendants ; 
but I shall conclude the list with the notice of an object of curiosity in 
my own possession, viz. the tobacco- box of Sir Francis Drake, construct- 
ed of the horn of some foreign animal, and bearing his arms beauti- 
fully and elaborately carved upon the lid, and having his name inscribed 
above the crest,” 


The Parent's Hand-Book; or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, 
Eimployments, and Situations : containing Useful and Practical In- 
formation on the Subject of placing out Young Men, and of Edu- 
cating them with a view to particular Occupations. By J. C. Hup- 
son, Esq., Author of “ Plain Directions for making Wills.” 


Perhaps of all the anxieties which agitate a parent’s heart, that of 
the choice of a profession for a son is the most absorbing. On its 
decision may depend the developement both of the intellectual and 
moral faculties, the worldly prosperity, the credit, honour, fame, and 
happiness of those who are the dearest on earth to the parental heart. 
The certainty that so much of the future may depend on the choice 
of the present seems to throw an overwhelming balance into the 
scale, and when the subject has been considered and reconsidered, 
pondered on, and paused over, and viewed in aspects as various as the 
fluctuations of the feelings of the deliberator, the result is too 
often but a conviction that this matter of most vital importance 
and intense anxiety must after all rest, to all seeming, on the chances 
of a lottery. 

Fully recognizing and estimating this anxious responsibility, we 
have the greater pleasure in noticing a work, the object of which is 
to offer information on a matter so important. On opening the pages 
of this little volume we were sensible of an often-recurring wonder, 
that things so palpably useful and desirable had not been done before, 
but as date is proverbially better than never, we are well pleased to 
reap the profit mow. It is a melancholy truth that personal ex- 
perience is never gained until the very process has rendered it un- 
available, and glad ought we to be to receive such information as may 
save us from the bitter schooling. 

The utility of this book consists in its having assembled together an 
account of the liberal professions—the church, the army, the navy, law, 
medicine, the fine arts, the public offices, &c. &c.,—and the manner 
in which these vocations and offices are to be best obtained; the 
‘arious advantages which they respectively offer, and the amount of 
success to which they may fairly lead. The scope of the author has 
stopped short of actual trade, but we trust to see him carry out his 
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plan of offering parental advice and instruction to a still greater ex- 
tent, and presenting us with another volume of enlarged usefulness, 
which may take in the details of trade, as we have here the occupa- 
tions of a higher grade. Parents whose thoughts have turned to any 
of these specified professions, may here find the proper mode of in- 
troducing their sons into the needful noviciate, and not only of fitting 
them for it at the outset, but of counting the probabilities of ultimate 
success. ‘The necessary expenses are all enumerated, and such plain 
statements made as must materially facilitate the needful steps. 
There is much of sound observation in the following remarks. 


‘* Let it be recollected, in the first place, how many employments, 
whereon in former times many thousands were dependent for a subsist- 
ence, have entirely ceased. ‘The wants of society are continually vary. 
ing, and while certain descriptions of labour fall out of use and become 
of no value, others are called into requisition. But no sooner has a new 
want been invented than capital and ingenuity fly to satisfy it, and mere 
labour is still left unrelieved. Turn in what direction we may, still this 
problem remains to be solved: by what means are those people to earna 
title to support, or, in other words, how shall they ever have anything of 
value to give in exchange for the means of subsistence, who have nothing 
to depend upon but mere human labour and skill, to perform some work, 
which a piece of machinery, the property of an individual, performs with 
far greater speed and at much less expense? In every department of pro- 
duction, the necessity of employing human labour is superseded by a 
more rapid and cheaper substitute! It is easy to. conceive a state of 
things in which the increasing and economising of the productive power 
of any society would, so far as plenty is concerned, be an unmixed bene- 
fitto the whole. If the land, labour, and capital of the country were 
common property, and his due proportion of both employment and frui- 
tion could be assigned to each individual, every new contrivance for 
abridging labour and increasing production would but add to the leisure 
and enjoyment of all. But it is no less clear that as human nature is con. 
stituted, a state of society which involves an absolute surrender by every 
individual of his own private will could not be endured for a single day. 
Stull it is manifest, that if 5000 persons are employed in supplying some 
particular want of the community, and by such employment alone sup- 
port themselves and families, the benefit conferred on that part of the 
community which remains unaffected by the change, when a method is 
discovered of supplying the same want by the employment of 100 per- 
sons only, instead of 5000, is very much qualified by the misery of the 
1900 who are thus deprived of their means of subsistence. For mutual 
dependence is the very bond of society ; but every effort of capital and 
invention is made to destroy this bond, and create a power comparatively 
and almost wholly independent of human Jabour. 

“ To those who attentively regard the different classes of society, it 
must be obvious that the increase in the number of young men now edu- 
cated for professions is referable to the circumstances which have just 
been stated. Mind cannot altogether supersede mind, however it may 
supersede the functions of the hands ; no machinery can unravel the tn- 
tricacy of a law suit, or watch the variations of disease, and suggest and 
apportion the appropriate remedy, or scan the faculties of individual man, 
and place the truths of religion in the exact point of view in which they will 
become visible and appreciable. Yet even in these departments of labour, 
such has been the excess of the supply compared with the demand, that 
the necessities of those who have not found employment have driven them 
to devour the seeds which should have yielded to the future harvest. 
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Doctors and lawyers, for want of something more profitable, have sought 
for a living by teaching the uninformed how to escape disease and litiga- 
tion. Still, however, the encroachments upon tl occupation are com. 
paratively trifling, and must so continue. It would be a glorious world, 
indeed, if the necessity for bodily labour on the part of mankind could be 
wholly superseded and men have nothing to occupy them but the culti- 
vation and exercise of their mental powers for their mutual improvement 
and gratification. 


“* For them no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep.”' 


This book will perform the office of a friend to that large and most 
responsible class of our community—parents. It is distinguished by 
sterling sense and sound discrimination, and by that competency to 
offer advice which can only be rightfully assumed by the possessor of 
the most accurate information. ‘Those who have youth under their 
guardianship cannot do better than consult this tah in the choice of 
a profession. 


Spirtdion. By GrorGe Sanpv. 

The singularly unfeminine mind of this lady, so well known to the 
world under her masculine soubriquet, never manifested itself more 
strongly than in this little work, which seems to belong to no class, 
being neither novel, romance, history, geography, essay, nor, indeed, 
anything else, unless we term it a rhapsody. So many wasted 
thoughts, and so much futile labour, we really regret to see expended 
to so little purpose, for certainly we never before threaded such a 
maze of circuitous reasonings, all leading to nothing, since we first 
learnt the physiognomies of our alphabet. At the very beginning of 
the book the note of preparation sounds, and every effort is made to 
stimulate the mind to the expectation of some great, some stupendous, 
some overwhelming consummation, and lo! the mountain brings forth 
a mouse. ‘To our conception, this history appears like the turning of 
the back on light, and the groping into outer darkness, which, by some 
hallucination of the purblind, seems to be the very reverse—that is, 
the groping out of the darkness into the light. If out of the mysti- 
cism, and extravagance, and trancendentalism which are here congre- 
grated we can find any paramount purpose, we suppose it is the his- 
tory of mind gradually breaking the chrysalis of matter, and bursting 
into the glory of the unrestrained liberty of crime, as developed in 
the coarse, the low, and the murderous atrocities of the French Re- 
volution. Our authoress has purposed to be very tolerant of Chris- 
tianity, and kindly counts upon it as a perfectly preparatory state of 
initiation to the sublimities of infidelity. The only part of the work 
sufficiently mundane to possess human intelligibility is at the outset, 
where we are introduced to a young novice in the seclusion of his 
convent, with a heart full of expanding affections, and a soul aspiring 
after truth. The gratuitous cruclty of his compatriot monks drives 
this youth to the verge of insanity and the grave, and from this point 
his mind receiving a new direction, we are carried through a history 
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of metaphysical mysterics, in which the strugglings of the spirit are 
attempted to be shadowed out to the very consummation of the reful- 
gent liberty of France. We profess no sympathy with any, not even 
the faintest, reflection of this spirit. As a matter of principle, we 
utterly repudiate these assaults on Cliristianity, and, as a matter of 
tuste, we revolt against them. If we could smile at impiety, we cer- 
tainly should do so at such pertinent to nothing and suicidal sort of 
reasoning as the following. 


«It was for this reason that, following with attention the political 
movement that was going on in Europe, and seeing how chimerical had 
been my dreams of a day, how impossible it was to sow and to reap in so 
short a space, how men of action were carried away tar from their end by 
the necessity of the moment, and how necessary it was to wander to the 
right aud left, before taking a step along that untrodden way, I reconciled 
myself to my lot, and knew that | was not a mau of action. Although | 
might feel witain me the passion for good, perseverance, and energy, my 
life had been too much devoted to reflection; Z had comprehended the 
whole life of humanity with so wide a regard, that I could not, ave in hand, 
take up the trade of pioneer ina forest of human heads. 1 pitied, and | 
respected, those intrepid labourers, who, resolute to sow the earth, like 
the first cultivators, overthrew the mountains, broke the rocks, and, all 
breeding amoug the brambles and the precipices, struck down, without 
weakness and without pity, the formidable lion and the timid hind. It 
was necessary to dispute the soil with ravenous tribes, it was necessary 
to found a human colony in the heart of a world delivered up to the blind 
instincts of matter, All was permitted, because all was necessary. To 
kill the vulture, the Alpine huntsman is obliged to pierce also the lamb 
that he holds in his talons. Private woes lacerate the soul of the specta- 
tor, yet the general well-doing renders these woes inevitable. The ex- 
cesses and abuses of victory cannot be imputed either to the cause of the 
war, or to the will of generals. When a painter pictures great exploits 
to our eyes, he is obliged to fill up the corners of his canvass with certain 
frightful details, which painfully move us. Here, palaces and temples 
fall amidst flames ; there, children and women are crushed beneath the 
feet of horses ; in ‘another place, a brave man expires on the rocks, dyed 
with his blood. Yet, in the centre of the scene appears the conqueror, 
iv the midst of a phalanx of heroes ; the blood that has been shed takes 
nothing from their renown ; one feels that the hand of the God of armies 
is raised before them, and the glory which shines on their brows an- 
nounces that they have accomplished a holy mission. 

“Such were my sentiments for those men, among whom I had not 
wished to take a place. I admired them, but I was assured that I could 
not imitate them, for they were of a nature different from mine. They 
could do what I could not do, because I thought what they could not 
think: they had a heroic but romantic conviction that they were approach- 
ing the end, GAs that a little more bloodshed would bring them to the re ign 
of justice and virtue ; au error in which I could not partake, because, in 
retirement upon the mountain, I saw what they could not distinguish, 
through the mists of the plain and the smoke of the combat ; a sacred 
error, without which they coudd not have impressed on the world that great 
movement which it was obliged to undergo, before it could shake off its 
shackles. For the accomplishment of the providential advancement of 
the human race, two kinds of men, in every generation, are neces- 
sary; the one all hope, all confidence, all illusion, who labour to 
produce an incomplete work ; and the other all foresight, all patience, 
all certainty, who labour that that incomplete work may be accepted, es- 
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teemed, and continued, without despondency, even while it seems to be 
abortive. The one are the sailors, the other the pilots; the latter see the 
rocks and mark them, the former avoid them, or are destroyed on them, 
according as the wind of destiny drives them to their safety or to their 
destruction ; and whatever happens to either of them, the vessel goes On, 
and humanity neither perishes nor stops in its eternal course.” 


Selected Letters. Edited by the Rev. T. CnamBerratn., 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his short but suitable address, says, that “to 
familiarise people with the names of Taylor and Hooker, and Nelson 
and Ker’ and Walton and Jones of Nayland, is in itself a good work, 
and suitable to these times, when there appears to be a decided taste 
tor reading, with but little discrimination as to the manner of gratifying 
it.” We agree with Mr. Chamberlain not only in this opinion, 
but in the eligibility of his attempt to provide wholesome sustenance 
for this literary appetite. In presenting us with this selection, he has 
renewed our acquaintance with many an old and venerated friend, 
whose sentiments claim our respect, and whose works we perhaps too 
seldom refer to. For ourselves, we like old-fashioned things, old- 
fashioned people, and old-fashioned morality, quite as well, nay, some- 
what better, than the old-fashioned furniture which new fashion has 
now resolved to reinstate on its old throne, and, therefore, the names 
of these the wise and the good, who are now speaking to us from their 
graves, or rather from their places in heaven, is both welcome to us 
und awakens within us a thousand pleasant memories. ‘This selection 
must be more really valuable than any new work, inasmuch as it is 
culled from the best people’s best ; and we think that those who ponder 
seriously on the duties of life would find thisa valuable present to the 
young in whom they wished to encourage a like feeling, or, in Bishop 
Hall's words, who think that “ every day is a little life, and our 
whole life but a day repeated,” and therefore, that the conduct of each 
day is matter worthy of all thought. ‘The bookis not set out by 
adventitious ornament, but its worth is real and substantial. 


“REV. W. JONES (ON GOOD MANNERS. ) 

‘* Propriety of behaviour in company is necessary to every gentleman ; 
for without good manners he can neither be acceptable to his friends, nor 
agreeable in conversation to strangers. 

« The three sources of ill manners are—pride, ill nature, and want of 
sense; so that every person who is already endowed with humility, good 
nature, and good sense, will learn good manners with little or no 
teaching. 

«<A writer, who had great knowledge of mankind, has defined good 
manners as ‘the art of making those people easy with whom we con. 
verse;’ and his definition cannot be mended. ‘The ill qualities above. 
mentioned all tend naturally to make people uneasy: pride assumes all 
conversation to itself, and makes the company insignificant; ill-nature 
makes offensive reflections; and folly makes no distinction of persons or 


oceasions. Good manners are therefore in part negative: let but a sen- 


sible person refrain from pride and ill-nature, and his conversation will 
give satisfaction. 

So far as good manners are positive, and related to good breeding, there 
are many established forms, which are to be learned by experience and 


conversation in the world. 
“ But there is one plain rule, worth all the rest added together,—that 
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a person who pretends to the character and behaviour of a gentleman 
should do everything with gentleness; with an easy, quiet, friendly man- 
ner, which doubles the value of every word and action. A forward, noisy, 
importunate, overbearing way of talking, is the very quintessence of ill- 
breeding ; and hasty contradiction, unseasonable interruption of persons 
in their discourse, especially of elders or superiors, loud laughter, wink- 
ings, grimaces, and affected contortions of the body, are not only of low 
extractions in themselves, but are the natural symptoms of self-sufficiency 
and impudence. 

“It isa sign of great ignorance to talk much to other people of things 


in which they have no interest; and to be speaking familiarly by name of 


distant persons to those who have no knowledge of them. It shows that 
the ideas are comprehended within avery narrow sphere, and that the 
memory has but tew objects. 

“ If you speak of anything remarkable in its way, many inconsiderate 
people have a practice of telling you something of the same kind, which 
they think much more remarkable. If any person in the company is re- 
commended for what they do, they will be instantly telling you of some- 
body else whom they know, who does it much better: and thus a modest 
person, who meant to entertain, is disappointed and confounded by ano. 
ther’s rudeness. True gentility, when improved by good sense, avoids 
every appearance of self-importance; and polite humility takes every 
opportunity of giving importance to the company: of which it may be 
truly said, as it was of worldly wealth, ‘it is better to give than to receive.’ 
In our commerce with mankind, we are always to consider that their 
affairs are of more concern to them than ours are; and we should treat 
them on this principle, unless we are occasionally questioned, and directed 
to ourselves by the turn of the conversation. Discretion will always fix 
on some subject in which the company have a common share. Talk not 
of music to a physician, nor of medicine to a fiddler; unless the fiddler 
should be sick, and the physician at a concert. He that speaks only of 
such subjects as are familiar to himself, treats his company as the stork 
did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him in a deep pitcher, out of 
which no creature could feed but a long-billed fowl. 

* The rules I have laid down are such as take place chiefly in our con- 
versation with strangers. Among friends and acquaintance, where there 
is freedom and pleasantry, daily practice will be attended with less re- 
serve. But here let me give you warning, that too great familiarity, espe- 
cially if attended with roughness and importunity, is always dangerous 
to friendship; which must be treated with some degree of delicacy and 
tenderness, if you wish it to be lasting. You are to keep your friend by 
the same behaviour that first won his esteem. And observe this asa 
maxim verified by daily experience, that men advance themselves more 
commonly by the lesser art of discretion, than by the more valuable eu- 
dowments of wit and science; which, without discretion to recommend 
them, are often left to disappointment and beggary. 

“ ‘The Earl of Chesterfield has given many directions, which have been 
much admired of late years; but his rules are calculated to form the 
petit-martre, the debauchee, or the insidious politician, with whom it 
would be totally unprofitable, and even dangerous, to converse. My late 
friend, the learned Dr. Delany, at the end of his anonymous Observations 
ou Lord Orrery’s Remarks, published a short original discourse of Swift 
on Good Manners; which contains more to the purpose in one page of it, 
than you will find in the whole volume of the courtly earl, so highly ap- 
plauded by ignorant people for his knowledge of the world. 

“ We are apt to look upon good manners as a lighter sort of qualifica- 
tion, lying without the system of morality and Christian duty, which a 
man may — or not possess, and yet be a very good man; but there 
is no foundation for such an opinion. The apostle St. Paul hath plainly 
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comprehended it in his well-known description of charity, which signifies 
the friendship of Christians, and is extended to so many cases, that no 
man can practise that virtue and be guilty of ill-manners. Show me the 
man, who in his conversation discovers no sign that he is puffed up with 
pride; who never behaves himself unseemly or with impropriety ; who 
neither envies nor censures ; who is kind and patient towards his friends ; 
who seeketh not his own, but considers others rather than himself, and 
gives them the preference,—I say, that man is not only all that we in- 
tend by a gentleman, but, much more, he really is, what all artificial 
courtesy affects to be, a philanthropist, a friend to mankind; whose com- 
pany will delight, while it improves, and whose good will rarely be evil 
spoken of. Christianity, therefore, is the best foundation of what we call 
good manners; and of two persons who have equal knowledge of the 
world, he that is the best Christian will be the best gentleman.” 





The Hand- Book of the Elements of Painting in Oils, with an Appen- 
dix containing Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Observations and Instructions 
to Students. 


We like these little compendiums of instruction. There exists a 
numerous class to whom the tuition of professors is inaccessible, and 
it is one whose taste for intellectual pleasures ought to be provided 
for as far as possible. Many an inhabitant of a sick or solitary 
chamber may trace out visions of the sublime or lineaments of the 
beautiful, and, in endeavouring to embody his own ideas, may so 
be shaping out for himself a reality of peaceful happiness denied 
him in other ways. To the uninstructed student this little Hand- 
book will be found truly valuable. It will preserve him from vexa- 
tious blunders, and relieve him from the necessity of those often-tried 
and often-failing experiments which necessity compels him to ad- 
venture. Here the drudgery of finding out requisite material and 
requisite preparatory measures is obviated; all the needful supply 
of implements and pigments specified ; a few brief but useful di- 
rections supplied; instructions for laying the palette; selection of 
colours; the preparation of grounds ; the choice of subject; the first 
sitting for a portrait, and its tints; the second and third, with their 
requisite tints; backgrounds; draperies; tints for various coloured 
satins, velvets, and linens; advice on landscape painting, with the 
colours required, and other matters relevant to this exquisite art ;— 
all good. 


Ranke’s History of the Popes, their Church and State, in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Translated from the last edition 
of the German. By Water K. Ketty, Esq., B.A. of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

This work having already attained its reputation, we have but to 
speak of the form of its present edition. The one before us belongs 
to the “ Popular Library of Modern Authors,” and is neatly and 
economically got up. A great deal of matter is comprised in a small 
compass, while the type is clear, the paper good, and the whole 
arrangement eligible. We welcome these cheap editions of valuable 
works, because they extend their circulation widely, and carry them 
into hands to whom they would otherwise be unattainable. “ Ranke’s 
History of the Popes” is a book which we could wish to see in the 
possession of every Protestant. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICAL ANNUALS. 


As the seasons vary, so change our tastes and dispositions; that 
which was gratifying to our creative fancies a few months past, now 
fades from our memories, and we conjure up new pleasures, vapid as 
they are transient. Ifit were not for this ever-varying round of changes, 
man’s life would cease to find enjoyment in anything ; it is the con- 
stant succession of blighted hopes, protracted ills, and mysterious 
misgivings, (with, now yr then, a gleam of sunshine intervening, ) 
that our everyday lives pass on—age creeps apace—and at last, we 
find ourselves nearing that goal, whence no traveller returns. Such 
is life—such are the fitful imaginings which lead us on, mid pain and 
anguish, pleasure or gloom ; it is the hope of possessing something 
better, which may, or which may not, ever take place. We look to the 


bright side of everything— 
‘** Hope is our soul’s guiding star !” 


and with her vivid fireever before our wild and frenzied natures 
we pass o’er the pungent sorrows of to day, in the hope that the mor- 
row will bring a happy release to our sufferings, and that our griefs 
seldom or ever remaining inmates of the heart long, will assuredly 
be counterbalanced by some unexpected and more appreciated 
pleasure. 

In looking through the vista of time, say but one short twelve 
months, what changes have not taken place ? whose heart, that was 
buoyant and happy then, has not ached? and whose cheering home 
and blazing hearth has not been chilled, in that short time, by some 
unforeseen change or other for ourselves and connexions. We an- 
swer, every one at home and abroad. Still are we the same sanguine 
creatures—the sportive jests of the passing hour—age cannot cure 
us, and Time will not. We remember with what pleasure we de- 
voured the contents of the Musical Annuals this time last year, and 
then pictured in our minds ad/ that was to be found in these books which 
even the most fastidious could wish for. We have now before us the 
Bijou for 1843, and all our former opinions, pastimes, and pleasures have 
faded from our thoughts in favour of the new one. So change, and 
change we again; but amidst all this seeming love for whatever Is new, 
or unknown, we are free to confess, the present year far eclipses the 
past for genuine merit and variety. The writers are undeniable ; and 
though many unknown names are to be found in its pages, still they 
enhance the value of the book, and deserve the support of the pub- 
lic—as fickle a being to please as ever veered the winds and elements 
of heaven: still we would say, she is well deserving attention and re- 
spect ; for when she does take, munificent are her gifts, unbounded her 
patronage ; and if ever a book deserved support, it is the Bijou that now 
adorns our library table. The order of the different contributors 
run as follows :—Sir Henry R. Bishop, eight pieces; Loder, eight ; 
Crouch, six; Rodwell three; Barnett, three; with a host of others de- 
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serving mention, but which our limited space will not admit of review- 
ing singly. The poets are—Hemans, Crawford, Ryan, Planché, Burns, 
and Lord Byron. With such writers and musicians, who would ques- 
tion the merit of the book ? The illustrations are, as heretofore, by 
the same talented artists, Brandard and Hanhart, and deserve 
our warmest commendations. The drawing of “ The Idol of the 
Court,” is quite a gem—a morceau that would stamp an artist at 
once. For the music by Loder, we would we could say more, but it 
is of that cast which bespeaks a hurried creation and an utter disre- 
gard of maintaining that high reputation in the art which he so 
ably and so successfully gained in his early career. We are most sen- 
sitive on this point, and lament to find a man of decided genius 
throw his talents away heedlessly, merely for the sake of scrambling 
afew guineas together. Edward Loder was a man of all others so si- 
tuated to stand his ground, that no one could have encroached upon 
him; his articles indisputably of a very high order, and his success 
marked out for him by the reputation of a father whose popularity is 
known from the Land’s End to John o’ Grot’s. Add to these advan- 
tages, the good fortune to be connected with one of our first music 
publishers, and who shall say his prospects were not brilliant to a 
degree ? and yet we find his name attached to pieces as unworthy his 
rank and station as they are degrading to his masterly abilities. We 
are sorry to find this: where there is no self-respect, respect soon 
vanishes altogether, and the man who should have been the ornament 
of his profession, droops and fades, and passes away like the blighted 
rose ; its sweets are lost, and though the stem exists, the canker, 
neglect, has come, and all the nurture in the universe cannot restore 
it to its pristine vigour. We have the same fault to find with two 
others as eminently successful as the former—John Barnett and his 
pupil Crouch ; their portions of the book are as out of place as they 
are trivial. Sir Henry Bishop has some little trifles good in their 
‘ay, particularly his new arrangement of the old popular song, 
“My pretty Jane,” with new words, by Ryan, a poet whose praise 
we have ever felt ourselves bound to enhance, for in no instance has 
he submitted to the world a set of words unworthy his well-merited 
name. His “ Songs of Erin” alone bespeak a mind out of the com- 
mon order, and one prone to take a considerable stand in the eyes of 
the literary world. Some of the minor contributions have considera- 
ble merit; these, with the usual quota of waltz and quadrille, by 
Weippert, Musard, and Jullien, make up the contents of the Bijou for 
1843. We had nearly placed ourselves without the pale of criticism, 
by omitting to notice an excellent selection of pieces from the new 
popular “ Stabat Mater,” by Rossini. ‘These recherché movements 
add much to the intrinsic value of the book, and should our own best 
writers be found wanting in that spirit of originality, which has ree 
characterised their compositions —these adaptations to the last wor 
of the great maestro would fully compensate any other deficiency. 
As a boudoir present, no annual is more worthy a lady's acceptance, 
aiid we confidently recommend it, as its numerous pages contain 


many a gem not to be found every day. 
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Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Arranged for the Pianoforte by Henri 
Herz. D’Almaine and Co. 


One of those clever arrangements for the instrument in which this 
voluminous writer stands unrivalled—his passages are well conceived, 
and admirably written. With the exception of Czerny, no pianiste 
understands the nature of effects equal to Herz; his compositions 
are varied as they are charming, and his popularity coequal with 
their success. For those who admire the Stabat Mater, and are 
not gifted with a voice, Herz’s adaptation of this great work will be 
found a desideratum. 





We have likewise the “Cojus Animam” and “Sancta Mater,” de- 
lightfully arranged by Glover, and the “ Propeccatis” by Holmes— 
pieces well deserving the attention of pianoforte teachers, and highly 
creditable to the talents of the arrangers. 


eee 


Whatever subject attracts the public attention for the passing hour, 
is sure to be the one to fly catch the writers of the day. Her 
Majesty having visited Scotland, nothing will go down nowadays 
but Scotch material. The tartan and plaid, the reel and the border 
ballad—all other subjects must vacate their reign for the one upper- 
most in our minds. Whichever way we turn, we meet nothing but 
Scotch songs, Scotch airs, Scotch quadrilles, reels, and waltzes; and 
lastly comes Czerny, with his “ Recollections of Scotland,” in the 
form of a brilliant fantasia—Of 674—well for such a prolific writer — 
and well has he executed his task. The fantasia before us must be- 
come a favourite one, as it deserves to be ; it is skilfully handled, and 
will make a fine showy piece for our juvenile pianistes. We only 
hope the same masterly mind may do homage to the Irish nation, 
when it shall please royalty to visit the “ Children of Song.” 

We have quadrilles by Weippert and Musard on the same now un. 
tiring theme, consisting of the national airs of the country. We need 
scarcely add, all that could be wished is to be found in these choice 
arrangements, as also in Weippert’s “ Royal Philippa Waltzes,” and 
the “ Hero of Cressy Quadrilles.” 





Tableaux Musicale for the Pianoforte, by HoumsEs ; founded on an Air 
composed by Prince ALBERT. 


This alone would stamp the work as something superexcellent; 
but be that as it may, our task is with Holmes, and not with the 
Prince. It is one of those kind of pieces well calculated for such a 
performer as the writer, but much too difficult for the generality of 
players. 
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Semiramide. Arrangements of this now popular Opera, by Burrowrs, 
Herz, Davison, and BruGuikEr. 


Of the different degrees of talent possessed by these men the pub- 
lic already are made too well acquainted ; suffice it to say, the com- 
poser has lost nothing in the hands of these arrangers ; ait that could 
be wished or desired will be found in their different pages; and to the 
lovers of Rossini we earnestly recommend these airs, either as simple 
pieces or duets. 


Quadrilles, by Davison, from the same Opera.—The subjects well 
chosen, and admirably put together. This is another of our young 
rising musicians, who, if he mind«his roufe, must eventually be- 
come one of our leading men. He has only to maintain the ground 
he has so ably marked out for himself, and success is sure to 
crown his labours. All that he has done has been finished like 
an artiste; all that he may eventually do must, with attention, 
prove creditable to himself and the profession. He, with all who 
have their reputation at heart, possess our good will and best wishes. 

We have some of the vocal portions of the opera before us, (stating) 
as sung at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden; while other houses 
who publish the same music proclaim theirs to be the real “ Simon 
Pure,” and all others to be spurious. Whichever is just in these 
assertions we cannot determine ; we have only to do with that edition 
published by D’Almaine in the present review, and we certainly ad- 
mit that no words could be better adapted, and the music more cor- 
rectly printed. We would especially particularize “Bel Raggio,” 
“ Bella Immago,” and the “ Preghiera.” 


eee ee 


Some forty or fifty new ballads occupy a place on our table, but to 
wade through them all in this number of our magazine would be a task 
beyond our patience, and an encroachment upon our limited space. 
We have, however, obeyed the dictates of conscience, and with 
critical eye played over some few, and commence with “The Emi- 
grants Song of Sorrow,” purporting to be an Irish ballad, by one W. 
it. Dempster. We candidly admit, the only approach to Irishism 
which we can discover is in the words by our favourite Ryan, and in 
the lithograph, which represents a most Byron-looking emigrant, with 
a superabundance of neck and chest, sitting on a stile, and by the side 
of him a lackadaisical-looking piece of mortality in the shape of woman, 
sitting on nothing. With these exceptions, this Jrish ballad would 
answer the purpose of any country who felt disposed to claim it as a 
specimen of their national music. A more pitiable attempt we never 
met with in all our experience, and we would recommend the com- 
poser to visit the “Green Isle,” and study the beauties of her bardic 
melodies, ere he again disgrace a nation by such immeasurable non- 
sense, under the garb of Irish music. 


Nov. 1842.—VOL- XxXXV.—NO. CXXXIX. 
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My Heart is so Lonely. 


A beautiful ballad, by Epwarp Loper, and as worthy the Irish 
people as it is creditable to his name. This és an Irish song, in every 
sense of the word, and must become popular; and if any one man 
could establish its reputation more than another, it is our popular 
Irish lecturer Crouch, whose judgment in selecting this song as one 
of his beautiful illustrations, and whose prolific writings on the 
merits of the country, fully warrant us in paying this just tribute to 
the merits of Mr. Loder, who shows in the songs before us what he 
can do, when love of his art conducts his pen, in place of maudlin 
plagiarisms, with which he so thoughtlessly blasts an honoured name. 
To the sons of Erin and her bright-eyed Colleens we render fealty, and 
unflinchingly state “ My Heart is so Lonely” to be a song worthy the 
great Carolan himself. All who have musical taste will add to their 
gratification by possessing themselves of this ballad. 





Gilla Machree, and Aileen M‘ Shane, 


The former is a primitive melody of the country, skilfully arranged 
by Roche, and forms another of Crouch’s illustrations ; the latter, by 
Horn, Junr., is rightly conceived, but not carried through; the first 
part of the motive is certainly Irish, but after the sixth bar the com- 
poser has evidently lost sight of his subject, and wandered as far 
from the strains of “ Auld Ireland” as we are from the passes of Ca- 
bul. However, there is much to admire and much to recommend in 
the song, and in all good feeling we advise this young writer to digest 
well his theme before he submits it to the critical eye of an Irishman, 
who, it is natural to suppose, looks with no inconsiderable share of 
jealousy on any production that purports to be after the style of his 
own melodious and harmonious country. 





Here's a Health to Sweet Erin. 


In our last number we gave the words of this song, and in 
a note stated that the Irish songs written by Mrs. Crawford com- 
prised a portion of the great national work now in course of pub- 
lication under the hands of, and set to music by, our principal Irish 
composer, I’. N. Crouch, from whose fertile brain and prolific pen we 
have, with others, received so much unspeakable pleasure. Who 
that has heard his “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and ‘* Dermot Asthore,” 
and other songs, from the voluminous pages of his ‘“ Echoes of the 
Lakes,”’ will not second us in this opinion? No writer since the 
bard Carolan has done such honour to the Irish nation as Crouch; 
his melodies speak the sentiments of his heart, and every passage 
breathes a passion that none but a son of Erin could impart: every 
word has its meaning, and every sentence bespeaks an attention to the 
merits of the poetess, which few of our modern composers deign to 
think of. In Crouch’s songs there is a character wholly different—he 
embodies words and music in one continuous strain, which, bereft of 
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each other, both would fall nerveless and spiritless upon the ear 
of the attentive listener. Hear his “ O’Donnell's Farewell and Bless- 
ing,” “Sing to me, Norah,” “The Patriot,” “The Exile,” “The 
Emigrant,” and the romantic tale connected with the “ Bells of Li- 
merick Cathedral,” and who shall say music’s voice dwells not in his 
bosom? Every fresh outbreak tells the mind that works within ; his 
voice pours forth the melody of his soul, and his correct taste pre- 
scribes that portraiture only which nature unbiassed would dictate. 
Proud must be that poet whose strains are wedded to such music, and 
prouder still that country which commands such a spirit. 





Here’s a Health to Sweet Erin. Dedicated to the Trish Nation. 
( Cramers.) 


A song possessing all the latent fires of the bards of old—a ‘spirit- 
stirring lay, and one that would melt the heart of an anchorite. It 
is strictly Irish, and though void of actual plagiarism, we detected in 
the first bar the intervals of “ The Last Rose of Summer,” and in 
the second part of the motivé, after the pause, commencing with that 
almost sacred melody, “O leave me to my Sorrow.” ‘This is the 
only instance in which we have found a semblance of Crouch’s music to 
that of any other, and can only account for the present being so palpa- 
ble, to the fact of these two melodies being portions of the Illustrations 
to his Irish Lectures. We would not attribute the fault to intention, 
because we know him to be incapable of such a paltry feeling, and his 
nature is too tenacious to rob another author of his just reward. In- 
dependent of this oversight, the song before us would do honour to 
any nation, and we predict that when the sons of the Emerald Isle 
shall have heard its subduing strains, that every Irish heart shall 
bound from its prison-house, to welcome that man who could pen such 
a lay. Truly may his “ Echoes of the Lakes” be called a national work, 
and every succeeding number adds fresh laurels to the already 
crowded wreath ; and if any additional charm were requisite to enhance 
the value of the work, it would be the fact that the poetry and the 
music are unquestionable, and that no matter what the grade of society 
—from the cutters of turf to the palace of royalty—all would be 
charmed in their recital, and honoured in their possession. ‘To the 
votary for public fame this song will prove an invaluable acquisition ; 
and whether in the hall or the saloon, all will be delighted in listen- 
ing to “ Here’s a Health to Sweet Erin.” Prosperity attend its career, 
and the days of its talented writers. 





The National Psalmist. By Cuartes Danvers Hackett. Consisting 
of Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Responses, Anthems, 
Sc. ; composed expressly for the work, by several celebrated Authors ; 
also a copious Selection of Standard Psalmand Hymu Tunes, Chants, 
&e. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, Parts 1. to V. 


The public are in this work indebted to Mr. Hackett for a very 
valuable musical publication. The original psalm and hymn tunes 
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which it contains are the productions of many of our most eminent 
composers, and the selections comprise a variety of the most celebrated 
works of former ages. In his preface, Mr. Hackett has given an able 
view of the rise and progress of church music, which presents many 
interesting facts not generally known. Weare much pleased to see so 
valuable a work published under such high auspices. At the head of 
upwards of two thousand subscribers stand the names of Prince Albert 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The work is beautifully printed, 
at the moderate price of 2s. 6d. each part, and we are persuaded the 
public will look forward to its completion with great interest. We 
cordially recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


MUSICAL WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


“ Songs of a Rambler’—being characteristic melodies of every 
country. Poetry by different authors, the music by F. N. Crouch. 
We can readily anticipate the pleasure we shall find in perusing this 
novel and interesting work. 

* The Shaksperian Annual.”—The poetry by Mrs. Crawford, the 
music by Bishop, Loder, Barnett, and Crouch. From the title of 
this classical book we augur much; the idea being to poetize some of 
the finest passages of the immortal bard’s writings, and in such hands 
as Mrs. Crawford who can harbour a misgiving as to the result? We 
look anxiously forward to its appearance. 

“The Queen's Pianoforte Album” — containing works of all the 
great masters. 

The Third Part of “ Arnold’s Collection of Cathedral Services.”— 
One of the finest publications of the day, and one that has long been 
required in our churches. 

Sir Henry R. Bishop’s sixth volume of Handel. 

‘Echoes of the Lakes’’—now complete in one volume, containing 
twenty-four numbers, with a portrait of the author. 

Crouch’s “ National Work.”’ (Part I.) 

“Irish Songs.”’—A work replete with interest, historical facts, and 
legendary matter. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Father Oswald. A Genuine Catholic Story. 12mo. 6s. 

Richard Savage. By Charles Whitehead. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Visit to Italy in 1841. By Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

Griffin’s Works. Vol. VII. “ Tales of the Jury Room.’ Royal 18mo. 6s, 

Work and Wages. By Mary Howitt. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Residence on the Mosquito Shore. By Thomas Young. Post 8vo. 3s. 

A Ramble in Malta and Sicily. By G. F. Angas. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 

Environs of London. By Jobn Fisher Murray. Western Division. Royal 8yo, 17s. 

A History of British Forest Trees. By Prideaux John Selby. With Engravings. 
Demy 8vo. 28s., royal 8vo. Zl. 16s. — 

Spiridion. Ry George Sands. ‘Translated from the French. Feap, 8vo. 5s, 
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Atuica and Athens. By John Ingram Lockhart. 8vo. 9s, 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. Second Series. Crown 8vo0. 73. 

The Nabob at Home, or the Retarn to England, By the author of “ Life in India,’ 
3 vols. royal 12mo. 31s, 6d. 

Life and Remains of Margaret Davidson. By Washington Irving, Feap. 8v0. Ss. 

Affection’s Keepsake for 1843. Select Poetry. 32mo. 2s, 6d, 

The Remembrancer for 1843. Prose and Poetry. 32mo, ¢s. 6d. 

A Token of Love. Select Poetry. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, with an Introduction by Miss Agnes Strickland 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

The Natural History of Man, &c. &c. By H. Pritchard, M.D. 1 vol. royal 8v0. 30s. 

American Notes for General Circulation. By Charles Dickens, @ vols. post. 8vo. 
21s, 

Hints to Cadets, By Lieutenant Postans. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Miser’s Daughter, Py W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. With Illustrations by G, 
Cruikshank. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. Gd. 

Whistle Binkie. Scottish Songs. Edited by Alexander Rodger, 24mo. 2s. 6d. 

Peter Parley’s Tales about China and the Chinese. Square t(mo. 4s. 

Ibe History and Topography of Wye. By W. 5S. Morris. With Plates. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The Waldenses and Other Poems, By A. De Vere. Feap. 7s. Gd, 

Milner’s Life of Dean Milner. Demy 8vo. 18s, 

Prompt Remedies. Royal 32mo. 1s. 

Widows and Widowers, By Mrs. Thompson. 53 vols. post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

Kvelyn Howard. A Domestic Tale, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 

Two Years in China. By Doctor Macpherson. 1 vol, 8vo. 14s, 

Etruscan Literature and Antiquities Lnvestigated, By Sir William Bethum, 2% vols. 
8vo, 2l. 2s. 

Narrative of the Expedition to China, By Commander J. KE. Bingham, 2 vols, 
8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 

The Neighbours, A Story of Every-Day Life. Translated by Mary Howitt, 2 vols, 
post Svo, 18s. 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that Sir E. L. Bulwer'’s new 
work, “ ‘THe Last oF THE Barons,” is now in the press. The sub- 
ject is from our own history, and the admirers of “ Rienzi” and “ The 
Last Days of Pompeii” will know what to expect from the same 
distinguished pen, employed in delineating the characters and illus- 
trating the manners of the English court during one of its most im- 
portant eras. 

A gentleman who has already distinguished himself by the able 
productions of his pen has in the press a new novel, entitled, Mip- 
SUMMER Eve. It is, we understand, to appear early in November, 


Dr. M‘Pherson’s Two Years 1N Cuina is just ready, though not 
in time for the review department in our present number. We shall 
pay early attention to this valuable work, which appears at a moment 
singularly opportune. 

The Viscountess St. Jean’s TRAVELLING SKETCHES are still de- 
layed by the Prints, which have not been received from Paris. 
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94 Commercial Relations of the Country. 


Mr. Grant, author of “ Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons,” “ The Great Metropolis,’ &c., has nearly ready a new 
work, entitled JosepH JENKINS; or, LEAVES FROM THE LIFE oF A 
Literary Man. We understand the author goes over entirely new 
ground in his forthcoming production, and that, in point of variety, it 
will surpass any of his former works. The subject is certainly a very 
attractive one, and scarcely less so than those of Mr. Grant's most 
popular productions. It is to appear on the 8th instant. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Hanp Book To THE PrivaTE PicTturRE GALLERIEs 
is progressing. 





THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Our mercantile interests are so far improving that orders are more pro- 
lific, although prices do not materially amend. There exists, however, a 
strong confidence in the commercial world, that trade must rally and as- 
sume a position of greater activity. At present we are sorry to see that 
the aspect of affairs in the United States is discouraging. ‘The continen- 
tal efforts to confine commerce to their home markets continue to be stre- 
nuously employed, while in Germany great exertions are being made to 
exclude our cottons; on the other hand, our English graziers have felt 
considerable anxiety in consequence of the importation of cattle from Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and Spain. The arrivals of wheat from abroad 
have already been large. The demand for Manchester goods continues 
limited, and prices of some descriptions as low as before the disturb- 
ances, while on others there is a slight advance. In yarn the market is 


flat. In flannels the demand is brisk, though with little improvement of 


price. In sugar the prices are full. Teas have slightly fluctuated. In 
coffee prices have been sustained. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Friday, 28th of October. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. FOREIGN STOCKS. 
lndia Stock, 253.—Consols, Acct. 93 three Colombian, 21.—Dutech Two and a ‘Half pei 
quarters. —Three per Cents. 93.—New Three Cent., 52 three qnarters.—Spanish, Five per 
and a Half per Cents. 101 three quarters.— Cents. Acct., 17 seven-eights.—Dutch 5 per 
Exchequer Bills New, 1000/., 2d., 59s. pre— Cents. 100 one-quarters.—Portuguese New, 37 
ndia Bonds, 48s. pr. seven-eights.— Brazilian, 64 oue quarter. 


Money Manaer.— Towards the latter end of the month there bas been an increase 
of business on the Stock Exchange, large purchases of stock having been made at 
advanced prices. The receipts of the revenue bave not equalled the expectations 
that the new Tariff had raised, particularly when it is considered that during the 
past quarter a large amount of it was derived from the duty on foreign corn for 
home consumption. Great satisfaction has been given to commercial men generally 
in the alteration of the hours of business on the Royal Exchange, which was carried 
into effect on the 18th of October, changing the time from three o’clock to four, in- 
stead of from four o’clock to five, which new regulation will necessarily produce a 
similar alteration in all banking houses. The new Bankruptcy Act is to come into 
operation on the 1ith of November, when the present commissioners will go 
out of office. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


From Sepr, 27, 1842, ro Oct. 21, 1842, mvecusive. 


Sept. 27.—R. H. Smyth, Cornhill, merchant. 
—W. H. Ball, Kennington-cross, coach master. 
— H. Simmonds, Leamington Priors, milliner. 
J. Badcock, Shrivenham, Berkshire, grocer,— 
H. Payn, Liverpool, master mariner. 

Sept. 30.—W. Urquhart, Wellington-street, 
Strand, merchant.—H. T. Harrison, Tavistock- 
row, Covent-garden, hotel keeper.—J. Fisher 
and W. Milner, Norwich, drapers.—J. Yar- 
rad, jun., Spalding, Lincolnshire, grocer.—F. 
Sandon, Ragely, cabinet maker.— A. Blumen- 
thal, Birmingham, wine merchant.—R. Lewin, 
Northampton, leather seller. 

Oct. 4.—S. Younger, Great Tower-street, 
city, merchant.—B. J. Wood, Liverpool, op- 
tician.—A. Mathe and S. Moore, Liverpool, 
merchants.— B. Hargreaves, Manchester, tailor. 
—R. Harris, Birmingham, glass manufacturer. 
—M. Pearson, Workington, Cumberland, che- 
mist.—S. Thorp, Manchester, merchant. 

Oct. 7.—J. C. Smith, Woolwich ,grocer.—W. 
Matthews, Bushey, Hertfordshire, carpenter.— 
J. M‘Connal, Liverpool, tea dealer. — B. 
Holmes, Birmingham, bootmaker.—J. Burton, 
Leveushulme, Lancashire, victualler. 

Oct. 11.—J. T. Boor, Lower Thames-street, 
eating-house keeper.—G. Ridley, Mincing-lane, 
Wine merchant.—T. M*Conkey and A. Howie, 
Lambeg, Downshire,and of Lancashire, bleach- 
ers.—S. Thorp and T. Thorp, Manchester, mer- 
chants.—J. Thorp, Manchester, merchant.—G. 
D. Thomas, Wem, Shropshire, grocer.—A. 
Jacob, Manchester, merchant. 


Oct. 14.—J. Bryant, King William-street, 
West Strand, bookseller.—R. Keen, West Hay, 
Glastonbury, Somersetshire, cheese factor.— L. 
Goodman, Toiteuham-court.road, deaper.—H. 
Brand, Cambridge, slater.—W. Castle, Wan. 
borough, Wiltshire, sheep dealer.—J. C. Raw 
don, Leeds, wool merchant. — E. Mansell, 
Chippenbam, Wiltshire, upbolsterer.—K. Bur 
dekin, Manchester, banker. —B. Jones, Lianid 
loes, Mongomeryshire, banker, 

Oct. 18.—E. Fennell and R. Fennell, Alder- 
manbury Postern, City, warehousemen.—J. 
Coats, St. John-street, draper.—T. G. Martin, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, city, 
wine merchant.—C, Allen, Devizes, cattle- 
dealer. —W. Halland R. Rainbow, Tredington, 
Worcestershire, corn merchants.—W. Pagh, 
Bristol, cabinet maker.—W. Gorsuch, Liver 
pool, hotel keeper.—J. C. Rawdon, Leeds, 
wool merchant.—H. Barton, jun., Liverpool, 
merchant. 

Oct. 21.—W. Starie, Cutler-street, Hounds- 
diteh, carpenter.—M. Harris and S. A. Hart, 
Cullum-street, Fenehurch-street, merchants.— 
D. Brandon, Beech-street, Barbican, shoe ma- 
nufactarer, —C. O'Neil, R. Salkeld, G. 8. 
Digby, Newman-street, Oxford-street, ship 
owners.-—S. Simson, Southampton, watch - 
maker.— W. Roworth, Wellingborough, North- 
amptonshire, confectioner.—J. Cooper, Liver- 

{, provision dealer.—H. Barton, Liverpool, 
m_'chant.—W. East, Spalding, builder, 


NEW PATENTS. 


C. F. Guitard, of Birchin Lane, Notary Public, for certain improvements in the 
construction of railways. August 31st, 6 months. 

C. Thatcher, of Midsomer Norton, Somerset, Brewer, and T. Thatcher, of Kil- 
mersdon, in the said county, Builder, for certain improvements in drags or breaks 
to be applied to the wheels of carriages generally. August 3ist, 6 months, 

R. Hazard, of Clifton, near Bristol, for certain improvements in ventilating car- 
riages and cabins of steam-boats. September 3rd, 6 months. 

W. Rocke, of Princes End, Stafford, Mechanic and Engineer, for improvements 


in the manufacture of mineral colours. 


September 3rd, 6 months. 


W. Warburton, of Oxford Street, Gentleman, for improvements in the construc- 


tion of carriages and apparatus for retarding the progress of the same, 


8th, 6 months. 


September 


J. W. Robson, of Jamaica Terrace, Commercial Road, Engineer, for certain im- 
provements in machinery and apparatus for raising, forcing, conveying, and draw- 


ing off liquids. September 8th, 6 months. 


J. Insole, of Birmingham, Saddler’s Ironmonger, for improvements in the manu- 


facture of brushes. September 8th, 6 months. in nae 
J. H. Tuck. of Francis Place, New North Road, Engineer, for certain improve- 


ments in machinery or apparatus for making or manufacturing candles. Septem- 


ber 8th, 6 months. 


W. E. Newton, of ee Lane, Civil Engineer, for improvements in 


machinery or apparatus for ma 


rivets. Communicated by a foreigner res 


H, G. James, of Great Tower Street, 
ments in machines or apparatus 


y icated by a foreigner residing abroad. Sept. 
WF Cooke, Eee ire, of Copthall Buildings, for improvements in apparatus for 


W. F. Cooke, Esqui 


ing or manufacturing screws, screw-blanks, and 
iding abroad. September 8th. 6 months. 
London, Merchant, for certain improve- 
for weighing various kinds of articles or goods, 


8th, 6 months. 
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96 Miscellaneous. 


transmitting electricity between distant places, which improvements can be applied, 
amongst other purposes, to apparatus for giving signals and sounding alarums at 
distant places, by means of electric currents. Sept. 8th, 6 months. 

T. Thirlwall, of Low Felling, Durham, Eagine Builder, for certain improvements 
in lubricating the piston rods of steam-engines and of other machinery. Sept. 8th, 
6 months. 

W. Crofts, of New Radford, Nottingham, Lace Machine Maker, for improve- 
ments in the manvfacture of figured or ornamental lace, Sept. 8th, 6 months. 

T. Marsden, of Salford, Machine Maker, and S. Robinson, of the same place, Flax 
Dresser, for improvements in machinery for dressing or hackling flax or hemp. Sept. 
8th, 6 months. 

J, Wake, Jun., of Goole, in the county of York, Coal Factor, for certain improve- 
ments in propelling vessels. Sept. 9th, 6 months. 

J. Rolt, Esquire, of Great Cumberland Place, Middlesex, for certain improve- 
ments in saddles. Sept. 15th, 6 months. 

F. Bowles, of Moorgate-street, London, for a new method by machinery of pre- 
paring flour from all kinds of grain and potatoes, for making starch, bread, biscuit, 
and pastry. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. September 15th, 6 
months. 

C. Nickels, of the York-road, Lambeth, Gentleman, and C. Bedells, of Lei- 
cester, Manufacturer, for improvements in fabrics produced by lace machinery. 
September 15th, 6 months. 

V. H, James, of St. Martin'’s-lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
railways, and carriage-ways, railway and other carriages, and in the mode of propelling 
the said carriages, parts of which improvements are applicable to the reduction of 
friction in other machines. September 16th, 6 months. 

J. Sanders, W. Williams, S. L. Taylor, and W. Armstrong, all of Bedford, Agri- 
cultural Implement Makers, and E. W, David, of Cardiff, for improvements in 
machinery for ploughing, harrowing, and raking land, and for cutting food for 
animals, September 22nd, 6 months. 

P. Stead, of Halesworth, Suffolk, Maltster, for improvements in the manufacture 
of malt. September 22nd, 6 months. 

J. Juckes, of Putney, Surrey, Gentleman, for improvements in furnaces, Sep- 
tember 22nd, 6 montbs. 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


A notice was entered on the minutes at the London Electrical Society, that 
Walter Hawkins, Esq., M.E.S., F.L.S., &e., had presented the Society with a third 
specimen of the “* Gymnotus Electricus ;” it has unfortunately met with the fate of 
those which preceded it, namely, not to survive the voyage; it is at present in the 
hands of Mr. Letheby, who dissected the last specimen, from whom the Society will 
receive the results of further dissection. Mr. Hawkins expresses his intention of 
persevering until he secures for the Society a living specimen. The first paper read 
was a report of a fatal accident by hghtning, at South Blaney, Cornwall, from Mr. 
Phillips, M.E.S. Several children had taken refuge in a low hut appropriated as a 
toll-house; within not many yards was a very high house, and also (on the other 
side) a crane, with its metal appurtenances. The flash rejected these, and struck the 
cottage ; it appears to have divided itself among the indifferent conductors. Two of 
the children were killed, and the others more or less hurt. The notice was accom- 
panied by a sketch of the hut and adjacent buildings. A translation, by Mr. Walker, 
of the commencement of “ M. Becquerel’s Researches on the Electro-Chemical 
Properties of Simple Bodies” was read. The series, of which this is the first, are 
truly practical papers, the object of the writer being to furnish practical information 
relative to the employment of the principles of electro-chemistry, in the several ope- 
rations on metals from the mine to the fabricated work of art. He commences, after 
a forcible introduction, with gold; and, in the translated portion then read, alludes 
to the present mode of extracting the precious metal from the ore. The result of 
experiments on the waste thus incurred are then detailed, and directions are given as 
to the better methods of operating. The subject will be resumed at a future meet- 
ing. Some theoretical opinions relative to the non-identity of chemical and elec- 
trical affinities, by Mr. Prater, M.E.S., were then read. Mr. Weeke’s “ Electro- 
Meteorological Register” was then laid before the Society. 
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